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Now, although I do not approve of doing things on such a ground,
yet I consider you to be " so deserving an object" as to justify my
making the effort which a letter involves, to afford you pleasure.
I well know the added charm which absence from home bestows
upon letters, and moreover, as I fully intend to tax your benevolence
in my turn, when we change circumstances, the much reviled
element of calculation happens, in the ease before me, to come in
aid of the benevolent impulse. Wherefore this attempt.

All I can tell of politics is derived from out-of-door sources, and
they furnish a most harmonious chant, to this effect, that nobody
cares or thinks much about what has taken place. The decrepitude
of the Whigs having long been perceived, their dissolution was
beheld as all in the natural order of things, while the stepping in of
the Tories resembled the quiet accession of the heir, on the decease
of a Parent, to his estate and privileges. The rout of the Eadicals
is now crowned by the exclusion of dear old Warburton from his
seat. He resigned rather than endure the exposure of a petition,
which would have proved gross bribery against his fellow-member
Mitchell, accompanied with a certain risk of his own character
being compromised, through the indiscreet lending of money
during the election canvass by W.'s agent to Mitchell's agent.
Hume, Moles worth, Warburton, and Grote, all out of Parliament!
The ranks of opposition will present little beside ex-Whigs,
therefore, plus Boebuck, O'Connell and Wakley. The Whigs have
left town, leaving "champ libre" to Sir E. and party. Their
judicious selection of men for the various offices has operated
advantageously already, and, save the howlings of O'Connell,
nobody utters a word against the new arrangements. Lord Syden-
ham's career has been fairly " played out." There is no member
of the Government more entitled to look back with complacency
upon the course of Ms public life* He has certainly employed
his personal talents to the utmost profit since he quitted the " shop "
in Austin Friars, 1831.

The party are everywhere giving it out that this assumption of
the Government by the Tories is simply " an interlude,5' and that
they entertain sanguine hopes of recovering office ere a twelvemonth
elapse. Brougham is in fits of delignt. Lady Palmerston wrote
a very upbraiding letter to B, after his speech on the address,
concluding with an entreaty, "that he would at once go over to
the Tories, distinctly." A person told me this who had read the
letter. Gr, and I feel quite as though released from a chain, in our
exemption from Parliamentary duties, and we are preparing for
ow " sentimental journey," with the hope of forgetting all the